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64. Traquair’s Address to the Royal Physical Society. 

[Address delivered at the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh, by 
Dr. R. H. Traquair, F.R.S., on the word “ Museum.” Proc. R. Phys. 
Soc. Edinb. xi. p. 173.] 

We venture to call the attention of all those interested in 
the arrangement of museums to Dr. Traquair’s excellent 
remarks on this important subject. “It is not necessary 
that all the contents of a public museum should be exposed 
in glass cases.” At the same time the exhibited collection 
should be as large, and contain as well selected a series of 
typical forms, as circumstances will allow, besides objects of 
general popular interest. Dr. Traquair endorses Sir William 
Flower’s well-known views as to the “ unfortunate separation 
of Paleontology from Biology.” 


XX VITI.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘ The Ibis’ :— 


Sir,—In reply to your enquiries I have great pleasure in 
placing at your disposal the following memorandum respecting 
the “ Crocodile-bird ” of the Nile :— 

In the latter part of February or the first days of March 
1876, I, with several other members of my family, on the 
Nile between the first and second cataracts, noticed on a 
very large sand-bank near Derr (the capital of Lower Nubia) 
some crocodiles of considerable size, and several of the birds 
which are called by all the natives of the Nile Valley the 
“ Crocodile-bird.”’ As we had plenty of time to spare, I 
decided with my brother-in-law, Mr. John E. Hodges (who 
has recently died), that we would spend a few hours in 
watching the crocodiles and the Crocodile-birds. For this 
purpose, during the dark hours, we had a small pit dug on 
the western side of the large sand-bank in question, and 
about the peep of day the following morning we ensconced 
ourselves in the pit with the intention of remaining some 
hours, if necessary, until the crocodiles came on to the 
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bank, as we believed they did every day, to bask in the sun- 
shine and sleep. 

We watched patiently until about noon, when two large 
crocodiles came out of the water on to the bank, and appa- 
rently were soon asleep. Several Crocodile-birds commenced 
flitting over them, and through our field-glasses we watched 
one bird and saw it deliberately go up to a crocodile, appa- 
rently asleep, which opened its jaws. The bird hopped in, 
and the crocodile closed its jaws. In what appeared to be a 
very short time, probably not more than a minute or two, 
the crocodile opened its jaws, and we saw the Crocodile-bird 
go down to the water’s edge. As the sand-bank was, I should 
say, at least half a mile across, and the bird’s back was turned 
towards us, we could not see whether it vomited in the water 
or drank, but in the course of a few seconds it returned to 
the crocodile, which opened its mouth again, and the bird 
again entered. The mouth was closed, and in a short time 
was opened again for the bird to come out, and the same 
operation was repeated at the river-bank. We saw the same 
bird enter the erocodile’s mouth three times, and on three 
occasions run to the water to either vomit or drink. 

Ilaving satisfied our curiosity, and knowing that we could 
not bag the crocodile, and there being two or three Crocodile- 
birds about, I took aim and shot two of them. I could not 
assert positively that I shot the actual bird that we had seen 
go in and out of the erocodile’s mouth, but one of the birds 
was presented to the Leicester Muscum, and the other I have 
in a case at home. 

Both my late brother-in-law and I have told these cireum- 
stanees, since 1876, a hundred times or more, I suppose, and 
never knew that the fact of the Crocodile-bird entering the 
crocodiles mouth was seriously doubted until the con- 
versation I had the pleasure of having with you and 
Mr. Scebohm at the Geographical Club on Monday the 
14th inst. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours &e., 


Ludgate Circus, Joun M. Cook. 
23rd November, 1892. 
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[We have great pleasure in giving publicity to Mr. Cook’s 
interesting memoranduin concerning a story universally 
believed on the Nile, but, so far as we know, not confirmed 
by eye-witness since the days of Herodotus (Hist. ii. ch. 68) 
Mastotic (Mist: An. ix. ch. $), and lian (Nat. An. cai. 1%), 

It will be found alluded to by Geoffroy St.-IHlaire (Descr. 
@Paypic, G1. 2, xiv. p. 490, 1429), Mr. B. C Taylor (This, 
REDO, p.52), Drow. L. Adams (‘ NilerValley,’ p 58, 1870), 
Dresser (B. Europe, vii. p. 522), and numerous other writers, 
but not as confirmed by recent observations. 

Curiously enough, a somewhat similar story is told of the 
crocodile of San Domingo (Crocodilus americanus) by Des- 
courtilz (Voy. d’un Nat. iii. p. 26, 1809). 

In a subsequent letter Myr. Cook identifies the Crocodile- 
bird as Hoplopterus spinosus (Shelley, B. Negypt, p. 232), not 
as Pluvianus egyptius, often supposed to be the species in 
question. I have applicd to the authorities of the Leicester 
Museum, but they cannot ascertain that any “ Crocodile- 
bird” presented by Mr. Cook is now in that collection.— 


Ep. | 


Sir,—In the last part of ‘The Ibis’ (1802, p. 481), Mr. De 
la Touche mentions, in his list of Foochow and Swatow 
birds, that Mr. Beran procured a specimen of a Barbet, said 
to have been shot near Foochow (it was at the village of 
Puching), which he sent to me for identification. This is 
quite correct. In December 1886 I received the bird in a 
parcel from Mr. Baun, aud I immediately replied, telling 
him that it was (as Mr. Sclater also suspected) the common 
Malaccan Megalema versicolor, In 1890 I showed the 
specimen to Mr. Seebohm, who agreed with me that it was 
very doubtful whether it was a Foochow bird. 

I aan, SiT, 
Yours &e., 

Christiania, 17th Dec., 1892. R. CoLLETT. 

Sirn,—On the 25th and 26th October, 1892, 1 visited 
Dassen Island, about 33 miles north of Cape Town. I found 
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a Cormorant breeding there which I have little doubt is 
Phalacrocorax neglectus (Wahlberg’s Cormorant). It appears 
to correspond sufficiently well with the description of that 
species quoted in Sharpe’s edition of Layard’s ‘Birds of 
South Africa’ (p. 779) from Gurney’s ‘ Birds of Damaraland ’ 
(p. 369). The men on the islands call them “ Bank 
Duikers.” 

I had been on the look-out for this bird for some time, as 
I had a suspicion that it might prove to be P. neglectus. I 
had occasionally seen Cormorants which were apparently 
neither P. capensis, nor P. lucidus, nor P. africanus, but I 
had never been able to obtain a specimen. 

This Cormorant was breeding in most cases in small colonies 
by itself, but in one instance I saw its nests and those of 
P. capensis placed together on the same rock. On Dassen 
Island P. capensis generally makes its nest on the ground, 
but all the nests of P. neglectus that I saw were placed on 
rocks near the sea. In some cases they were stuck or 
balanced on the top or edge of the rocks, where the seaweed, 
of which they were composed, enabled them to adhere. Sea- 
weed usually formed the whole material of the nest, the 
lining being made of the finer and softer material. In a 
few instances the foundation of the nest was composed of 
the coarse dried stems of a plant that grows on the island, 
seaweed forming the top and lining of the nest. P. capensis, 
on the other hand, prefers sticks and stalks of plants when 
they are obtainable. 

In shape the nests of P. neylectus were cylindrical, from 
2 or 3 to 8 or 10 inches in height, with a good depression at 
the top. 

The eggs in character exactly resemble thosc of our other 
Cormorants. They average larger than those of P. capensis, 
but vary in size. I did not find more than three in a nest, 
and two seemed to be the usual number. 

The birds were very tame at the nest, in marked contrast 
to P. capeusis and P. lucidus. I had actually in some cases 
to drive them oif the nest to see if there were any eggs, and 
found sometimes that it was a new empty nest they were 
thus guarding ! 
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The specimen sent was captured on the nest, and I could 
have caught others. When approached they uttered a loud, 
melancholy cry. The feathers on the forehead, immediately 
above the beak, are erected in life so as to form a short but 
very distinct crest. On the skin they lie flat. 

The specimen sent is a male. The iris was brown above, 
greenish on the lower portion. The skin of the eyclid, aud 
at the base of the lower mandible, as well as the legs, feet, 
and claws, are inky black. The bill was black, tips lighter. 
The throat was not bare. Length, in flesh, from tip of 
bill to end of tail, 2 feet 32 inches. The eggs sent, procured 
at Dassen Island, are marked “ 26.10.92.C.” 2 specimens; 
*€26.10.92.q.” 1 specimen. 

Subsequently, when lyimg off Jutten Island, in the mouth 
of Saldanha Bay, I heard what was evidently the ery of the 
same species. 

I am, Siz, &c., 
W. G. FAIRBRIDGE. 

21st December, 1892. 

{Professor Newton informs us that the specimen above 
mentioned as having been sent to England corresponds in 
all respects with Wahlberg’s description of his Graculus 
neglectus (Journ. für Orn. 1857, p. +), leaving little room 
for doubt that Mr. Fairbridge is right in assigning his birds 
to that species, to which probably belonged the examples 
obtained by Mr. Layard and Captain Sperling in Simon’s 
Bay in 1867 (Ibis, 1868, pp. 120, 121), there referred by the 
former to Phalacrocorax carbo, but suggested by our prede- 
cessor to belong to some other species.—Ep. ] 


Sir,—In a recent paper by Dr. Oustalet on Nias birds 
(Bull. Soe. Philom. (8) iv. pp. 107-122), he mentions a 
specimen of Cittocinela tricolor (Vicill.) from that island ; 
and the presence of this species, together with my Crttocinela 
melanura, induces him to believe that the latter, after all, 
may not be quite so distinct as I had supposed. 

I wish to mention that when Dr. Oustalet kindly showed 
me his materials, during a recent visit to the Paris Museum, 
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I immediately noticed that the skin of the example of Citto- 
cincla tricolor was of a very different “make” from that of 
those belonging to C. melanura, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that it was a Sumatran or Malaccan skin, which had 
accidentally become mixed with the Nias birds. The series 
C. melanura in the Paris Museum proves in the most evident 
way that the species is a perfectly distinct one ; there is not 
the least gradual transition from C. tricolor, with the lateral 
tail-feathers broadly white-tipped, to the uniform black-tailed 
C. melanura, and the slight whitish edges at the tip of the 
tail-feathers of some young specimens of the latter evidently 
disappear by abrasion, 
I am, Sir, 


Yours &e., 
Turin, Zoological Museum, T. SALVADORI. 
25th Jan., 1893. 


Sirjz—-On page 133 of ‘The Ibis’ for January I observe a 
short critique on a paper by me on Cyanorhamphus erythrotis 
from Antipodes Island, which appeared in the last volume 
of the ‘Transactions’ of the New Zealand Institute. “Mr. 
Forbes is not correct, we believe,” it is stated, “in his iden- 
tification of the Cyanorhamphus of Antipodes Island belonging 
to the group of C. nove-zealandie.” I am quite ready 
to agree with Count Salvadori that the Antipodes-Island 
bird is the same as that deseribed by Mr. Reischek as 
C. hochstetteri, the description of which I regret I had over- 
looked when writing the paper referred to. J am not, how- 
ever, prepared to admit that C. hochstetteri is distinct from 
C. erythrotis. At all events, though Count Salvadori con- 
siders them different (and his opinion is one to be dissented 
from only with the greatest caution), he could not, when com- 
paring them along with me, point out any real distinguishing 
characters beyond a slight difference in the shade of the 
yellow, and the fact that they had different habitats. I feel 
confident that, when the skeleton of C. erythrotis is compared 
with that of the Antipodes-Island bird, the same charac- 
teristic strength in the wing- and leg-bones seen in the latter 
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will be also present in the skeleton of the former. In the 
British Museum Collection there are two specimens of Cyano- 
rhamphus erythrotis, one without locality and the other from 
the Macquarie Islands, both of which I have most carefully 
examined and compared with my own specimen from An- 
tipodes Island now in the British Museum, and I can find 
nothing by which they can be separated from each other. 
Indeed, the two specimens of C. erythrotis in the Museum 
present between themselves greater differences than the 
Autipodes-Island specimen does from either. I have shown 
the three specimens to Dr. Sharpe, and he quite agrees with 
me that they all belong to the same species. The name of 
C. hochstetteri becomes, therefore, in my opinion a synonym 


of C. erythrotis. Pam sir, 
Yours &c., 
1 Philbeach Gardens, Henry O. Forses. 


Earl’s Court, S.W. 
8th Feb., 1893. 


Sır —Mr. A. H. Everett has forwarded for my inspection 
a small collection of birds obtained by Dr. Haviland on Kina- 
Balu in the spring of 1892. The only species of interest 
represented in it is Zosterops squamifrons, Sharpe, a species 
discovered by Mr. Hose on Mount Dulit, in Sarawak, and 
now recorded for the first time from Kina-Balu. 

Dr. Haviland also procured the young of Androphilus 
accentor, Sharpe. It differs from the adult in having no 
white on the throat nor ashy grey on the breast, these parts 
being brown, slightly lighter on the throat, where the fea- 
thers terminate in dusky-black spots. The labels bear the 
date of April, and the altitude of some of the specimens is 
given as 11,000 fect. All my examples of this form were 
obtained at about 8000 feet. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours &c., 
Joun WHITEHEAD. 


Sır, — When I published my description of Loxops ochracea 
(Ibis, 1893, p. 112) Mr. Scott Wilson had not issued the 
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fourth part of his ‘Aves Hawaiienses. Now, however, this 
part has appeared, and I observe that its authors have applied 
to the bird from Mauai the name aurea, Finsch (nee Dre- 
panis aurea, Dole), and have put it in the genus Himatione. 
I therefore am bound to justify my name of “ Lovops 
ochracea,” and to endeavour to disentangle the confusion 
which surrounds this species. 

Judge Dole, in the Hawaiian Almanack ’ for 1879 (p. 45), 
described the young of Loxops coccinea of Hawaii under the 
name Drepanis aurea. Next, Dr. Finsch, in ‘The Ibis’ for 
1880 (p. 80), described a bird from Mauai as Hypoloxias 
aurea, and identified it with the Drepanis aurea of Dole. 
Finally, Dr. Sharpe (Cat. B. x. p. 50) followed Dr. Finsch in 
putting the bird into the genus Hypolowias, but applied to 
it the older generic name of Loxops. 

In his new part, Mr. Wilson, in trying to unravel this 
confusion, has unfortunately made it much worse by retaining 
Dr. Finsch’s name aurea and putting the bird into the genus 
Himatione. This is entirely a mistake, because the bird 
from Mauai is, as I can prove by my very large series of 
males, females, and young, a true Lovops. The male only 
differs from the male of Lovops coccinea in colour, and the 
females of both species are barcly distinguishable. 

Now it is a rule in zoological nomenclature that a name 
once used in a genus, even if only a synonym, cannot be 
used a second time; therefore I maintain that the term 
“ aurea,’ having been used by Dole for Loxops coccinea of 
Hawaii, is inadmissible for the Mauai bird, which must 
stand as follows :— 


Loxors ocuracka, Rothsch. Ibis, 1893, p. 112. 
Hypoloxias aurea, Finsch, Ibis, 1880, p. 80. 
Loxops aurea, Sharpe, Cat. B. x. p. 50. 
Himatione aurea, Wilson, Aves Haw. pt. iv. 1893. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours &c., 
Tring Park, W. Roruscuixp. 
March 6th, 1893. 
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The Preservation of the Native Birds of New Zealand.— 
In our last number (above, p. 158) we gave an abstract of 
an excellent memorandum drawn up by Lord Onslow, late 
Governor of New Zealand, on a plan for the preservation of 
the native birds of that colony by setting apart two islands 
for this purpose, namely Little Barrier or Hauturu Island in 
the north and Resolution Island in the south. As regards 
the first of these islands, we have received a copy of the 
Report by Mr. Henry Wright (addressed to the Hon. John 
Ballance, Premier of New Zealand) upon the subject. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright, Hauturu Island, in the Gulf of 
Hauraki, which is almost circular in shape, and contains 
an area of from 9000 to 10,000 acres, rising in the middle 
to an clevation of about 2000 feet, is very well adapted 
for the purpose required. Writing with a thorough know- 
ledge of the whole of the North Island, Mr. Wright is able 
to say that there is no other part of it where the native 
birds are to be found in anything like such profusion and 
variety. Ile gives a list of forty species to be met with 
within its limits, and mentions the Stitch-bird or Kotihe 
(Pogonornis cincta) and the large dark Kiwi (Apteryæ bulleri) 
as both found there. There are slight difficulties in the way 
of the project, such as the presence of about a dozen Maoris 
now living on the island, and of a claimant for the timber, 
which, in the shape of Kauri pine (Dammara australis), is 
present in large quantities. There are no wekas in the 
island to destroy the birds’-eggs, and there are no bees, 
which, for some reasons, are cousidered to be inimical to the 
native birds in New Zealand. The wild pigs, formerly 
numerous, have been killed out, and the Mutton-bird (Gsére- 
lata gouldi), the young of which were formerly eaten by the 
pigs, will consequently be able to breed again undisturbed. 
Cats, unfortunately, are very numerous, but Mr. Wright 
proposes to offer at once a reward for their destruction, which 
is, of course, of great importance. 

Mr. Wright’s report scems quite convincing as to the 
suitability of Hauturu Island for the object in view, but we 
regret to hear that some difficulties have arisen in the Parlia- 
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ment of New Zealand as to the appropriation of the funds 
required for the purpose. 

Lord Onslow, however, is not disposed to let the matter 
drop, and will, we are sure, be strongly supported by Lord 
Glasgow, the present Governor of New Zealand, in carrying 
the plan to a successful issue. The Zoological Society of 
London, whose attention has been called to the scheme, have 
passed a series of resolutions in its favour, 


News of Ornithologists Abroad.—Myr. F. Wirnineton now 
writes to us from new quarters near Tulancingo, in the State 
of Hidalgo, Mexico, and says :—“ I have changed my place, 
and have come here to see what I can do in planting. Iam 
now some 380 leagues from Tulancingo, and about 15 
from Tuxpan, on the Atlantic, which you will find on the 
map between Vera Cruz and Tampico. The tunnel-contract 
at Mexico City did not turn out well, and I am now going to 
try my luck in coffee. This place is quite tropical, tree- 
ferns abound, and there is any amount of birds, which I 
am now returning to work at with great zest.” 


Mr. O. V. Artin writes from Santa Elena, Monzon, Uru- 
guay, on January 8th, as follows :—“ I am now making this 
my head-quarters, though I have spent some wecks on and 
off in the (new) Department of Flores, at an estancia only 
three leagues from here, and therefore in the same district. 
I have also made a journey to the Rio Negro, near where 
the Gee and our Arroyo Grande flow into it. I remained 
there about ten days and got examples of nearly twenty new 
species, including the beautiful Blue Tanager figured in your 
book (Stephanophorus leucocephalus), and a fine Parrot, which 
does not seem to be included in the ‘ Argentine Ornithology.’ 
It is dark green all over, a few red feathers on the neck of 
the male, and the under surface of wings red and yellow. It is 
(improperly) called the ‘ Barranquéro,’ but nests in hollow 
trees. A Curassow is also found there and well known as ‘Pavo 
del monte.’ I saw one, having a good view of it, but I only 
had my small gun, and when waiting for a friend to come up 


or 
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with a 12-bore it slipped away and escaped in the thick 
‘monte.’ From descriptions by Englishmen, and from what 
I saw, I have little doubt it is the Crax sclateri. Perhaps I 
may get a skin of it from a man whom I taught to skin there. 
I have obtained specimens of about 100 species, and identified a 
good many of the larger birds besides. Vultures have been 
abundant, on account of the seca and the numbers of dead 
cattle. Cathartes atratus breeds here, and C. aura has been 
a fairly numerous visitor, but does not breed, so far as I 
know. This has been a very bad season for a naturalist. 
The fearful drought, which has brought the country into a 
most serious condition, is such that I can get hardly any 
plants or butterflics, so [ shall do very badly in this way.” 


Dr, Percy RenparL, F.Z.S., has accepted an appointment 
as Resident Medical Officer to the Sheba Gold-Mining Com- 
pany in the Barberton District of the Transvaal, and has 
left England to take up his quarters at Eureka City, at an 
elevation of 5000 feet above the sea-level. Dr. Rendall 
made a good collection of birds during his recent residence 
at Bathurst, on the Gambia, of which he gave us an account 
mm ‘The Ibis’ for last year (Ibis, 1892, p. 215). His new 
appointment will give him excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancing ornithological knowledge in a little-explored district. 


The Humming-birds of Paraguay.—Dr. Carlos Berg sends 
us for examination a skin of a Humming-bird from Paraguay, 
belonging to the National Museum of Buenos Ayres, which 
Mr. Salvin has kindly determined as Polytmus thaumantias 
(Cat. B. xvi. p. 174). As examples of this species were 
obtained at Chapada, in Matto Grosso, by H. H. Smith 
(op. cit. p. 175), it may well occur in Paraguay. It should 
be therefore added to the list of Humming-birds of Paraguay 
given in Graf v. Berlepsch’s Catalogue (J. f. O. 1887, 
p. 120), as may be also Hylocharis sapphirina (Cat. B. xvi. 
p. 245), of which specimens were procured by Mr. Graham 
Kerr on the Pilcomayo (cf. Ibis, 1892, p.135). The recognized 
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Trochilidie of Paraguay will therefore be (using Mr. Salvin’s 
nomenclature and arrangement) six, namely :— 


1. Chlorostilbon splendidus. 4. Polytmus thaumantias. 
2. Lampornis violicauda. 5. Hylocharis sapphirina. 
3. Heliomaster furcifer. 6. Chrysuronia ruficollis. 


To these should probably be added Sparganura sappho, 
Leucippus chiogaster, and perhaps Lencochloris albicollis, 
which oceur in Northern Argentina (see Arg, Orn, vol. 1), 
and will ultimately, no doubt, be found in Paraguay. A 
serics of birds from Paraguay would make a valuable addi- 
tion to the great collection in the British Museum, which 
has scarcely any well-autheuticated specimens from that 
country. 


The Sheathbill in Treland.—At the Meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London on the 28th of February last the 
Secretary, on behalf of Mr. R. M. Barrington, exhibited a 
specimen of the Antarctice Sheathbill (Chionis alba), killed 
at the Carlingford Lighthouse, co. Down, Ireland, in De- 
cember last. Full particulars concerning this remarkable 
occurrence will be found recorded by Mr. Barrington in the 
‘Zoologist’? for January last (Zool. ser. 3, vol. xvii. p. 28). 
There can be no doubt that the bird in question is an adult 
example of the Antarctic Sheathbil (Chionis alba) in nearly 
perfect plumage. This species is known to occur only in the 
Falkland Islands and South Georgia. We may presume 
that the specimen in question could hardly have occurred 
so far from its native home without the assistance of man- 
kind in some shape. oe 

New British Polar Expedition —Mr, Frederick George 
Jackson, F.R.G.S., who is organizing the New British Polar 
Expedition, is anxious te meet with a naturalist, of vigorous 
frame and suitable temperament, to accompany him in his 
daring enterprise. Mr. Jackson hopes to leave England this 
summer and to pass the winter in Franz Josef’s Land, so as 
to devote the following year to the investigation of the ques- 
tion how far that land extends towards the North Pole. We 
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need hardly point out what an excellent opportunity is here 
afforded for a young and ardent ornithologist to explore a 
wholly unknown region, and perhaps discover the true home 
of the Knot and the Curlew Sandpiper. 


Obituary.—The Rev. F. O. Morris; Henry Wuiretry. 

The Rev. Francis Orren Morris, Rector of Nunburnholme, 
in Yorkshire, during the past 39 years, though he did not 
claim to be a scientific ornithologist, was passionately 
devoted to the study of our native birds, and took a leading 
part in the well-justified agitation that has lately spread so 
far for their protection. Mr. Morris was born at Cove, in 
Ireland, on the 25th March, 1810, and was educated at a 
private school and at Worcester College, Oxford, where he 
took his B.A. degree in 1833. His principal work was a 
‘History of British Birds,’ of which a third edition in six 
volumes was issued some two years ago. He was also the 
author of ‘The Nests and Eggs of British Birds ’ (8 vols. 
London, 1856-61), and of many other popular works on the 
Natural History of the British Islands. His name is well 
known to readers of ‘The Times’ from numerous letters 
contributed to the columns of that newspaper for a long 
series of years on subjects connected with natural history. 
He died at Nunburnholme on the 10th of February last. 


Henry Wuitrery.—Intelligence has been received in this 
country of the death, in the interior of British Guiana, on 
the llth of July last year, of Henry Whitely, Jun., the weli- 
known traveller and collector. Whitely was born at Wool- 
wich on June 18th, 1844, the son of Mr. Henry Whitely, of 
Woolwich, formerly Curator of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion. He made his first expedition to Japan in 1864, and 
the ornithological results were published in this Journal*. 

After returning to Europe, Whitely proceeded, in 1867, to 
Western Peru, and made good collections of birds at various 


# “Notes on Birds collected near Hakodadi, in Northern Japan.” By 
Henry Whitely, Jun. Ibis, 1867, p. 198. 
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points in the provinces of Arequipa and Cuzco*. Here he 
discovered, amongst other novelties, the splendid Oreonympha 
nobilis (Gould, Trochilidæ, Suppl. pl. 42), pronounced by 
Gould to be “one of the finest Humming-birds”’ he ever 
described. 

After passing some time in Southern Peru, Whitely pro- 
ceeded north, and crossing the Andes descended the Amazons 
to Pará. On his way down he stayed some time at Yquitos, 
in Eastern Peru, and collected a fine series of the birds of 
this rich and varied avifauna. 

The last years of Whitely’s life were devoted to the explora- 
tion of the wilds of British Guiana, in which he passed the 
greater part of his time, accompanied only by his Indian 
followers. During this period he made large collections of 
birds, and added materially to our knowledge of the Gwianan 
avifaunna. Mr. Salvin has contributed to this journal a 
complete list of the species obtained by Mr. Whitely, which 
were upwards of 600 in numberf. Among Whitely’s most 
notable discoveries in British Guiana, and there were many 
of great interest, we may allude especially to Calliste 
whitelyi (This, 1881, p. £15, pl. xin.), Luthria streptophora 
(Ibis, 884, p. 448, pl. xiv.), Pipreola whitelyi (Ibis, 1884, 
p. 449), and Lophornis pavoninus (Gould, Monogr. Troch. 
Suppl. pl. 36), all very remarkable additions to the groups 
to which they belong. Whitely also did a considerable 
amount of geographical work, and in 1881! published an 
account of his explorations of the extraordinary table-topped 
mountains Roraima and Kukenam, in the ‘ Proceedings’ of 
the Royal Geographical Society f. 

* “Qn Peruvian Birds collected by Mr. H. Whitely.” By P. L. 
Sclater and Osbert Salvin. Pt. l PZS. 1867, p e2, IL 1868, p. 173; 
IIT. 1868, p. 568; IV. 1869, p. 151; V. 1869, p. 596; VI. 1873, p. 184; 
VIL. 1873, p. 779; VIIL. 1874, p. 677; IX. 1876, p. 15. 

+ “A List of the Birds obtained by Mr. Henry Whitely in British 
Guiana.” By Osbert Salvin. Ibis, 1385, pp. 195, 291, 418, and 1886, 
pp. 57, 168, 499. 

t Proc. R. Geogr. Soe. vi. p. 452. 


